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THE FRENCH-CANADIANS OF TO-DAY. 


Saline up the great St Lawrence from the 
mighty Gulf which bears its name, as the rolling 
plane of water narrows and the banks appear on 
each side, the traveller is struck by the appear- 
ance of dreary lifelessness which characterises the 
groups of houses or sparsely settled villages which 
at intervals gleam whitely through the sombre 
shadow of dense pine-woods. Remote from towns 
or any centres of civilisation, simple and peaceful 
as the inhabitants of Acadia, but alas! minus 
their practical prosperity—where there is nothing 
to be bought, even if they possessed the money 
necessary for purchasing, which they do not— 
these people may be said to live almost entirely 
within themselves. The houses of the peasantry 
are as a rule built of wood; sometimes of logs 
laid upon each other, having their interstices filled 
with mortar, which renders them almost imper- 
vious to the cold of winter; though more fre- 
quently they are composed of a shell of boards, 
upon which is nailed in sheets the inner bark of 
the birch-tree. This again is covered with clap- 
boards or planks lapping one over the other from 
the ground to the eaves, The main idea in build- 
ing is warmth, on account of the severity of 
winter; and this double wall as it were, lined 
with the closely fibred birch-bark, renders the 
houses much more comfortable than might at 
first be supposed. 

As a rule, the French-Canadian village is more 
picturesque, as are also the inhabitants, than those 
of the English-speaking populations of Western 
Canada and the United States. The houses, 
though low-roofed, have an air of comfort and a 
long-settled appearance which is conspicuous from 
its absence in the hamlets of the west. The 
curved roofs project several feet beyond the walls, 
and this of itself is to the eye a great improvement 
on the square, box-like structure which usually 
satisfies the methodical mind of the rustic of 
English or Scottish descent. Instead of innumer- 
able black tree-stumps which by their ugliness 
deform more newly settled districts, trees and 


shrubs lend a beauty to the landscape ; which, 
moreover, has the advantage over Western scenery 
of being diversified by hill and valley. The houses 
are generally whitewashed or painted ; and thus 
a French-Canadian village, or even farm-steading 
with out-buildings, has a charming air of cleanli- 
ness and neatness. 

Nor do the interiors belie the exteriors. There 
everything is characterised by an exquisite purity, 
Floor, tables, wooden benches and chairs, in 
the kitchen or common living-room—all have 
arrived at a state of brilliant whiteness which 
hearty scouring alone can command. The great 
cooking-stove, supported on legs nearly a foot 
high, is half through the partition into the next 
room, for a square opening to admit it has been 
made, This has been polished, until it has like- 
wise arrived at a condition of brightness very 
nearly resembling perfection. Upon the floor, at 
intervals, thus lending an air of comfort to the 
room, are placed oval mats and strips of rag- 
carpet. This carpet is quite an institution among 
the habitants, and is made by the women of 
the household after their other work is finished. 
It is composed of narrow strips of all colours, 
which are sewn together, and then woven in a 
rude sort of loom. Against the walls hang gaudy 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, the favourite 
or patron saints of the family, and generally a 
representation of the reigning Pope, for whom, 
as in duty bound, they entertain feelings of pro- 
found veneration. About the frames of these 
pictures is twined the graceful ground-pine ; 
while in the corners of the room branches of 
pine and spruce are fastened against the wall. 
These, to the uninitiated, might appear to be 
solely for ornament; but such is not the case 
—they have a much deeper significance. The 
common house-fly, though harmless enough in 
itself, becomes to the householder throughout the 
summer, when augmented by millions of its kind, 
a source of great nuisance. This troublesome 
insect entertains, it would seem, a strong repug- 
nance to the odour of these trees, and hence the 
custom, which at first appears singular to the 
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traveller. The culture of home-plants enters 
largely into the economy of the French-Canadians. 
In the windows of almost every house, no matter 
how mean, are to be seen throughout the long 
and bitter winter, such flowers as monthly roses, 
fuchsias, carnations, begonias, in full bloom. 

The bedrooms of the houses exhibit as a rule 
no less careful attention than those into which 
visitors are ushered. Here is to be found more 

-carpet, more highly coloured saints, and gene- 
oy a little common crucifix and holy-water 
font hanging against the wall. Upon the bed is 
spread a patched counterpane, formed of wonder- 
ful combinations of calico in every shade and 
pattern. These are replaced on extraordinary 
occasions, in the houses of well-to-do habitants, by 
counterpanes of white cotton, upon which are sewn 
in crimson, green, and orange the most impossible 
figures, selected apparently from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It isa curious feature with 
many of the poorer French, even in the cities, 
that the gaudily caparisoned beds are kept only 
for ornament, and that the members of the family 
leave these much and gorgeously adorned articles 
of furniture entirely unoccupied, invariably sleep- 
ing on the hard floor, and covered only by a 
blanket or buffalo robe. In winter-time the stove 
oven, in the absence of fire-places, affords a com- 
fortable retreat for the feet. Small as the houses 
are—and among their various economics that of 
room is not the least—these householders manage 
to stow away a considerable number of people. 
Marrying as they do often when little more than 
children, it is not surprising that they have very 
numerous families, eighteen and even twenty not 
being considered anything very unusual. 

In all parts of the country where Indians are 
to be found they are on the most amicable terms 
with the French-Canadians, and many intermar- 

iages occur between them. Almost all the tribes 

which have become Christianised have embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith, but this is of course 
rather an effect than cause of their intimacy. 
At the present time the guides, trappers, and 
buffalo-hunters of forest and prairie, half Indian, 
half French-Canadian, are the true descendants 
of those hardy men who were the pioneers of the 
fur-trade in that wide stretch of country which is 
washed by northern seas and hemmed in by a 
vast mountain-range. They possess extraordinary 
powers of endurance, and are able to undergo any 
amount of fatigue. 
towards the great North-west, this class, like the 
game they hunt, must gradually disappear, for 
they are of too volatile a nature ever to settle down 
in farm or workshop. As a picturesque figure— 
asa gy rover of forest and river and prairie, the 
half-breed or métis of the Red River, of the 
Assiniboine, and of the Saskatchewan must soon 
fade away into history and romance, like his old 
prototype the cowreur du bois, 

Since the occupation of hunting fur-bearing 
animals has in a great measure gone from them, 
the French-Canadians have turned their attention 
to that of timber-felling, or ‘lumbering’ as it is 
called in America. In the autumn the lumberers 
are collected in the great centres for this work— 
the Gatineau, the Désert, the St Maurice, and the 
Ottawa ; and there for six or seven months during 
the long and bitter winter, they labour, felling the 
mighty pines with dexterous arm. Working 


But as civilisation advances | 


together in such numbers and for such a length 
of time, with no women or other softening 
influences, the men have rough times. Their 
houses are built of great unsquared logs, often 
with the bark left upon them, and have holes 
cut in the roofs for chimneys. Their rations, 
provided by the employers, are cooked by 
different individuals in turn, and consist of 
salt pork, bread, and molasses, with diluted high 
wines and tea by way of beverage. During the 
evenings they amuse themselves with reading, 
singing, or playing cards ; but the life is monoto- 
nous, and has not even the spice of danger as 
formerly, for the work is now conducted with 
care, In the spring, the ‘shanties’ (from chantier, 
a log-house) are deserted, and as the streams and 
rivers thaw, the great ‘drive’ of logs commences, 
As long as the lakes and rivers are smooth, this 
is not difficult to manage; but there are many 
impetuous falls and foaming rapids to pass ere the 
great rafts reach their destination, and men of 
keen eye, skilful arm, and daring heart are needed 
to guide them aright. It is a fine sight to see one 
of these great rafts sweeping down the Ottawa on 
its course to the St Lawrence, with the men grasp- 
ing their long oars, ready for any emergency. 
Log-houses are built upon the rafts for the accom- 
modation of the drivers, and the smoke issuing 
from their chimneys, and the clothes-lines on 
which red flannel shirts and other articles are 
capering in the wind, look very picturesque—from 
the shore. Of course all nationalities of the 


people of Canada are employed in the lumber- . 


trade, but the majority is made up of French- 
Canadians, 

The greatest possible contrast exists between 
those who cannot be induced to stay at home 
and those who remain from choice on the farms, 
and cultivate the land to the best of their ability, 
They possess few modern agricultural implements, 
and cling tenaciously to the old-fashioned. methods 
of farming. Men, women, and children through- 
out the summer months are busily employed 
sowing, reaping, and garnering their scanty crops 
and stock of vegetables. Tobacco also is cultivated 
by almost all the habitants for home consumption, 
and the  e may be seen rearing its ete 
leaves and delicate pink flowers beside almost 
every cottage; for the male portion of the com- 
munity are from childhood inveterate smokers. 
During the long winter days, when the dark river 
is fast bound in ice, when bitter winds howl about 
their dwellings, and roads are rendered impassable 
by immense drifts of snow, the women employ 
themselves in spinning, dyeing, and weaving the 
wool from which their garments are made. 

Farmers who live in the vicinity of towns and 
cities devote their time to the cultivation of vege- 
tables and fruits necessary for market supplies. 
These on market-days are frequently intrusted to 
the women, who sit enthroned among their farm- 
produce, and guide the rickety wagons to the 
nearest town. Arrived there, they either quickly 
dispose of their goods to the stall-keepers, or, 
which is more profitable, hobble their horses, an 
themselves await customers, who find it more 
economical to purchase direct from the country- 
people. These market-days without exception 
comprise the happiest moments of a French- 
Canadian woman’s life, for at no time is she 
more in her element. Everywhere are evidences 
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of bounteous harvest—vegetables of every kind 
in abundance, huge golden pumpkins, and melons 
with delicate gray tracery over a pale green rind. 
Great baskets of ruddy tomatoes, and piles of 
Indian corn with its shaded brown and green 
silk tassels. Apples of many kinds, pears, peaches, 
regal plums, rosy and pale golden crab-apples, 
and huge baskets of small purple wild-grapes. 
Besides the foregoing produce, and surrounded by 
great blocks of clear blue ice, there are bottles of 
thick rich cream for sale; and yellow butter, 
which is well and carefully made, in dainty pats. 
Nor are these by any means all the articles which 
French-Canadian farmers and their wives send to 
market, All sorts of home-made clothing, woollen 
comforters and socks, sausages and wooden shoes, 
maple-sugar, wild-fruit in its season, hats with 
queer conical or broad crowns and immense spread- 
ing brims, made of coarse straw plaited by the 
women and children—all these and many more 
things have their part in the conglomeration. 
Chattering, laughing, scolding, haggling, so passes 
the day, until stock is sold out, or the westering 
sun begins to cast lengthening shadows. Then 
nosebags are removed from horses’ mouths, unsold 
vegetables gathered up and replaced in the wagons, 
and the busy scene becomes deserted. 

Both men and women of the French-Canadians 
are as a rule short of stature, and have swarth 
complexions, and black eyes and hair; thoug 
in some parts of the country the traveller finds 
families and even whole villages of persons with 
fair skin, blue eyes, and light brown or red 
hair. The women are seldom pretty, though 
almost always bright and animated-looking. They 
age rapidly, and though slight in youth, become 
in middle age stout and shapeless. As young 
people, both sexes are fond of wearing gay 
clothing ; the young men confining their atten- 
tion to bright neckties, silver finger-rings and 
other jewellery, and being greatly addicted to high 
taper-heeled boots ; while the women endeavour 
to follow the goddess Fashion as closely as pos- 
sible, in cheap and gaudy materials. 

It is difficult to say in what manner they amuse 
themselves, unless it be simply in dancing, singing, 
and talking. Strange to say, the French-Canadians 
have lost much of the wit and espieglerie of their 
ancestors; though that, in their opinion, does 
not constitute a sufficient reason for preserving 
silence. On the contrary, they are always chatter- 
ing, and do not, apparently, have any false deli- 
cacy about private concerns ; for their opinions are 
delivered in the street, in the market, wherever 
they may be, with great loudness and volubility, 
accompanied with unlimited shrugs and other 

esticulations. The habitants delight in singing 
allads or chansons, which have long been in vogue 
among them. These ballads are essentially charac- 
teristic of people conservative of old customs and 
traditions, and are the same in spirit, and often 
in words, as those their ancestors brought from 
Bretagne and Normandy, and which were sung in 
the days of the first settlers, Some have been 
adapted to Canadian life and scenery; but the 
majority are European in sentiment and expres- 
sion, The French-Canadian lumberer, as he swin 

his axe in the depths of the pine-woods, still 
sings snatches of songs, which even now can be 
heard at Norman, Breton, and Provengal festivals, 


of people, one of the most popular from Gaspé to 
the Red River is En roulant ma Boule. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to be sung during rapid motion, 
as that of the sleigh with its chime of bells, or the 
a birch-bark canoe shooting over rapid rivers, 
There are many versions of this gay and lively 
melody, shewing clearly that there is no doubt as 
to its popularity in all parts of the country. There 
is however, in all the French-Canadian songs, 
much repetition, which cannot be properly trans- 
lated into English, 

Frugal, industrious, hospitable, light of heart, 
these people are also imbued with deep religious 
feeling. Nor is this confined to the women alone, 
as is often the case in France ; on the contrary, the 
men are assiduous in rendering obedience to the 
many rules of their Church, So much so indeed, 
that those spiritual fathers who in the course of 
missionary tours have made Canada a field of 
labour, express much satisfaction at the condition 
of religious affairs. 

Thus in an imperfect and unfinished manner 
has the writer endeavoured to give his observations 
of the manners and customs, in public and in 

rivate life, of the French-Canadian people. 
mmigrants originally from La belle France, and 
spreading as they are throughout the great 
Dominion of Canada, it is a pity that in spite 
of many excellent qualities, they, with certain 
brilliant exceptions, do not possess more inde- 
pendent habits. Much could be written upon 
this subject which would doubtless interest the 
reader, and yet comparatively little can be 
accomplished in the way of improvement so lo 
as they calmly submit to being thought for ins 

of thinking, and being led, in place of valiantly 
striking out in a new path for themselves. With- 
out doubt, the French-Canadian peasantry might 
be much worse, as they might also be better, citi- 
zens than they now are ; but to what nation might 
not such words be truthfully applied! It is 
more than probable that as educational institu- 
tions spring up in a country whose magnificent 
resources are yearly becoming more developed, 
this class of people cannot fail to improve, and 
may ultimately achieve great success in all 
branches of mercantile labour. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XLI—THE OLD SHAFT, 


Ir is dreary enough, on a winter’s evening, to be 
overtaken by the darkness, far from home, even 
when the road is one that we know well, and 
the district perfectly familiar. But Sir Lucius, 
stumbling on through the chilly rain and thick 
mist, in a rugged and stony ravine, down which 
the mill-stream, swollen by recent wet weather, 
made its way with sullen roar, bitterly lamented 
the inadvertence which had caused him to be 
alone after dark in such a spot. Had he but 
brought with him the boy who had on a previous 
occasion guided him to the Mawth Mill, or some 
similar boy, there would have been little risk of 
missing the track. As it was, however, he found 
it hard indeed to keep to the narrow and ill-defined 
path, and looked around more than once for some 
light, from cottage door or farm-house window, by 
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which he might shape his course. But he saw, 
from the time of his leaving the Mill of Death, no 
signs of human habitation. The hamlet of Mawth 
itself, where once the serfs of the Montmorts had 
dwelt, and where Ralph Swart’s hired men resided, 
was in a wooded hollow nearer to the ruined castle. 
There were few dwellings between Pen Mawth 
and Tregunnow. Sir Lucius had to pick his steps 
as best he could among the rubbish-heaps and 
rotting lumber and cinders, which told where 
men had toiled, and ore been raised, and money 
spent, in the prosperous past that was, long since, 
a mere tradition. 

Once or twice, as he threaded his difficult way 
among the stones and scoria and deep ruts made 
long ago, the baronet fancied that he heard foot- 
steps behind him. But, when he stopped and 
listened, the sounds invariably ceased, and there 
was nothing but the moan of the low wind and 
the distant gurgling of the swollen mill-stream 
that he was leaving behind. The cold rain fell 
fast and faster, and he was shivering, and was glad 
to button his overcoat more closely around him ; 
glad, too, to summon up such pleasant thoughts 
as he could muster, to counteract the depressing 
influences of the bad weather and the desolate 
landscape. How well he had come out of that 
business with the Black Miller! How skilfully he 
had played his cards, and how boldly withal. Yes, 
boldness was, with a ruffian of that stamp, the best 
policy, the best and the safest. He had a hold on 
Swart, or Grewler, and could count on his active 
aid in the removal of a hated obstacle, without 
compromising himself in the event of failure. 

That odious fisherman fellow—that insufferable 
upstart who won praise and good-will, somehow— 
and on whose behalf Maud Stanhope was provok- 
ingly ready to speak her mind—Ais run of luck, 
surely, must be almost over. It was unendurable 
that the future Lord Penrith should be thwarted 
and—— Again those stealthy footsteps! Sir 
Lucius turned briskly round, but he saw nothing 
and heard nothing. He called aloud, but there 
was no reply. He seemed to be alone with the 
gathering night and ceaseless rain, 

He stumbled on, then, after a short pause, but 
suddenly came toa stop. Straight in front, at his 
very feet, yawned a blackness that was blacker 
than the night, and the blood ran cold in his 
veins as he reflected that he must have strayed 
from the path, and that a single step in advance 
would have hurled him, many a fathom deep, 
down the silent shaft of some deserted mine. 

‘Lucky I stopped when I did, precious lucky!’ 
said the baronet, as he picked up a pebble, and 
tossed it-down the yawning pit so near him. It 
was long—or to his heated imagination it seemed 
long—before a faint sound, as of a stone splashing 
{ into water, came feebly to his ear. Sir Lucius 
]| <ould not repress a shudder, but he was angry 
|| with himself because of the fear that chilled his 
4| veins. Half mechanically he thrust his hand into 
4| @ side-pocket of his coat, but found no hunting- 
|| flask replete with spirituous comfort. As he did 
80, he thought that again he heard footsteps creep- 


ing up behind him; but as he turned his face and 
shaded his eyes with his open hand, the better 
to pry into the darkness, a loose stone near him 
was violently displaced by the spurn of a heavy 
foot, and a smothered, savage imprecation made 
him recoil, Then the treacherous earth trembled, 
crumbled, and gave way beneath his shrinking 
feet, and with one cry for succour or for mercy, 
the Baronet stumbled and fell headlong into the 
black gulf of the abandoned mine ! 

The Black Miller—for he it was, as may well 
be guessed, who had dogged his late. visitor so 
closely—came crouchingly to the very edge of the 
pit. His powerful right arm had been uplifted, 
and in the strong hand was the loaded riding-whip 
ready to strike; but Ralph Swart’s murderous 
purpose had been balked by the sudden catas- 
trophe that had removed his victim beyond his 
reach. With a sort of reluctance, the ruffian 
allowed the upraised arm to drop weightily by 
his side, and stooped over the brink of the shaft, 
listening greedily for the anticipated sound. Yes, 
it came at last, deep down, and muffled, the sullen 
= of something heavy falling into water, and 
then there was silence, unbroken by moan or cry, 
a silence so profound and so terrible that even the 
hardened wretch kneeling there was in a manner 
constrained to break it. 

Stooping perilously low, so as to throw the 
sound of his resonant voice down the shaft, he 
uttered a short exclamation, to which the ee | 
pit gave back, as if in mockery, but a hollow 
echo. Ralph Swart did not a second time disturb 
the sullen profound. He rose, and taking a box 
of matches from his pocket, struck a light, not 
once, but repeatedly, and by the short-lived 

limmer of each successive match, took a hasty 
ut heedful survey of the spot. 

‘Nothing left about?’ muttered the Black Miller 
in grumbling accents. ‘Nothing—not a glove, not 
a stick, not so much as a half-burnt cigar to tell 
tales, when the hunt begins. Ho, ho! 
men—according to the old saw—tell no tales, But 
I am afraid they’ll wait dinner long for Sir Lucius 
at Llosthuel Court this evening.” He laughed 
again, and chuckled, and laughed more ogrishly 
than before, as he stealthily picked his way among 
the stone-heaps; but a ey judge of laughter 
would have set down Ralph Swart’s rude mirth 
that night as an outburst of mere ribald bravado. 

We can never, try as we may, divorce ourselves 
from the common ties of humanity, from the 
common rules of right and wrong; and even the 
most hardened ruffian will shew an occasional 
gleam of remorse when a more than usually 
brutal crime has been But the 
Black Miller had physica ly a stout heart, and 
he felt less, as he groped his way back to the 
road, thax many a meaner ruffian would have 
done. 

‘The cur!’ muttered Ralph Swart, as he slowly 
and painfully threaded a path, through fog and 
thickening rain, amidst the rubbish-heaps, and the 
unfenced mouths of abandoned mines, and the 
mouldering lumber—‘the cowardly cur, with- 
out even the courage necessary to back his selfish 
scheming—it served him right that he should 
finish thus! He must have been a dolt to come 
here, an idiot to threaten me! But as for Hugh 
—young Hugh’—and here the Black Miller 
changed his tone to one of involuntary respect— 
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‘there is a man, plague him! It would be worth 
while, now’—— As he spoke, Ralph Swart halted 
and drew himself up to his full height, throwing 
out his brawny arms like a wrestler who chal- 
lenges an opponent. ‘He is the younger man,’ 
cried the Black Miller boastfully ; ‘ but I—I never 
met my match!’ 

And very terrible this fierce, shrewd, pitiless 
man would have looked, had any eye pierced 
through the curtain of mist and darkness to see 
him as he stood, alone in the waste, frowning 
grim defiance on an imaginary foe. His vast 
strength, resolute countenance, and threatening 
attitude caused him to resemble some rough-hewn 
statue of a gladiator, ready to commence the 
struggle in a Roman arena, where blood and bone 
and muscle were pitted in deadly strife, amidst the 
clapping of soft hands, and offering of wagers, as 
on a modern race-course. 

Then Ralph Swart’s mood seemed to change, for 
his arms fell to his sides, and his head was bowed, 
and it was slouchingly, and with a clownish gait, 
that he regained the well-known track, and plodded 
upwards, along the Pages that bordered the roarin 
mill-stream, towards the Mawth Mill. It raine 
hard and harder; but, as often happens, the fog 
thinned and waned, and through a rift in the 
clouds the sickly moon peeped out, and threw a 
pale lustre on the dark keep of the ruined castle 
where once the Barons of Montmort dwelt, clutch- 
ing what was theirs, and more, by the strong 
hand and the hard heart. It was a lesson lost on 
the unlettered peasant who passed by; but to the 
Black Miller it did seem to suggest ideas, for he 
stopped, and looked cynically at the old robber- 

of the Norman noble. ‘What does Aristotle 
say,’ he growled out, ‘about the tyrant’s life, in 
his time? The Greek slips my memory ; but there 
could have been no great difference between a lord 
in Hellas and a vavasour of feudal times, save that 
the one had no suzerain, and the other had, 
Either lot would have suited me, ho, ho! either 
would have suited me well enough.’ 

As he spoke, he came in sight of the dark mass 
of his own mill-tower, overshadowed by crags, and 
was soon at his own door. He unlocked the door 
with the key that he carried in his pocket, went 
in and reclosed it, barring, bolting, and locking 
it, as if to stand a siege. Half an hour afterwards 
the flaring petroleum lamp that had stood so long 
on the kitchen table was extinguished, and every 
window of the Miller’s house was dark, 

‘ (Zo be continued.) 


PRECOCIOUS CLEVERNESS. 


Precocious cleverness is not unfrequently believed 
to foreshadow a career the reverse of brilliant, and 
is believed by many to presage an early death. The 
vanity and greed on the age of parents sometimes 
inducing them to make the most of gifts unusually 
developed in their children, to the overtaxing of 
such infantile genius, may account for a belief of 
this nature, But many instances may nevertheless 
be brought forward to prove the fallibility of an 
assumption so unfavourable. 

Such youthful prodigies as Pope, Cowley, 
Campbell, Montgomery, Master Betty the young 
Roscius, Buxton, Bidder, and the ‘ Learned Child 
of Liibeck’ for instance, are doubtless familiar to 
our readers ; but there are other examples of early 


development of talent that may not be so well 
known. Take the case of James Ferguson the 
astronomer and mechanist. He was a native of 
Banffshire in Scotland, and though only the son 
of a labourer, his extraordinary genius quickly 
displayed itself. He learned to read in infancy 
by hearing his father teach one of his brothers ; 
and when only eight years of age he is said to 
have constructed a wooden clock. Employed 
when old enough as a farm-servant, he was sent 
out to keep sheep, in which humble situation he 
acquired, we are told, a surprising knowledge of 
the stars, His abilities being discovered by some 
neighbouring gentlemen, one of them took him 
to his house and taught him the rudiments of 
mathematics, He afterwards published some 
astronomical works and gave lectures in experi- 
mental philosophy, which met with great success. 
Seldom are the indications of genius in youth 
so apparent as they were in the case of Theodore 
Hook. At seventeen he produced his first drama, 
The Soldier’s Return, which was speedily followed 
by other operatic pieces, nearly all of which were 
successful. These with a host of piquant articles 
in the Satirist magazine and wher periodicals, 
were hit off before his twenty-fifth year. His 
reputation as a man of rare accomplishments and 
pre-eminently convivial talents is well known. 
The extraordinar pet sometimes displayed 
by great musicians like Mozart may here be aluded 
to. Before he was eight years of age, Mendelssohn 
excited the wonder of his teachers by the accuracy 
of his ear, the strength of his memory, and above 
all by his incredible facility in playing music at 
sight. Meyerbeer at the tender age of six played 
at a concert, and three years later was one of the 
best pianists at Berlin; while the genius of 
Beethoven shewed itself so early that his musical 
education was commenced by his father, at the 
age of five. When two years younger than this, 
Samuel Wesley the musician oad play extem- 
pore music on the organ ; and the distinguished 
German musical composer, Robert Schumann, also 
shewed at a very early age a strong passion for 
music, and remarkable talents both for playing 
and composing. Though he lost the use of his 
right hand at the very outset of his studies, he 
worked on with a giant’s strength, struggling 
against all obstacles ‘with uncompromising devo- 
tion to what he conceived to be the highest inte- 
rests of art,’ 
Something of the same early development of 
musical abilities displayed itself in the case of 
Cipriani Potter, distinguished as a composer and 
ianist ; and Henrietta Sontag, a famous singer of 
io time, trod the boards when a child, and was 
prima-donna of the Berlin stage and the idol of 
the capital before she was eighteen. The great 
vocalist who has passed from our midst, Madame 
Tietjens, is also said to have given indications of 
romising musical talents from earliest infancy. 
Before she could speak, she would hum the open- 
ing notes of Auber’s opera Fra Diavolo. Whena 
toddling child, she used to create amuse- 
ment by her efforts to sing and play, and was 
quite content to be allowed to wander amongst the 
instruments of a neighbouring pianoforte manu- 
facturer’s warehouse and make music after her 
own fashion—music which was recognised by one 
at least of those who heard it as more than the 
strumming of a child. 
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A rarity even in these go-ahead days was a 
concert given not very long since by a pianist of 
five and a half years old; and therefore Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Douste’s matinée at the Langham 
Hall had powerful attractions for those interested 
in musical affairs, Little Jeanne Douste, a marvel 
of precocity, plays with all the steadiness and con- 
fidence of a practised professional, and is free 
from the drawbacks which generally mark the 
performances of juvenile prodigies. The child- 
= rendering of the works of composers like 

aydn and Mozart is said to have been truly 
remarkable alike for unwavering accuracy and 
apparent ease of manipulation. Whether the 
extraordinary promise evinced by this child will 
be substantiated in the future, time alone can 
shew ; at present however, her powers are wonder- 
ful, her practical skill and artistic taste being far 
in advance of her years. 

Instances of early exhibition of great mental 
= amongst British poets and authors are well 

nown ; but ‘earth’s sweet singers’ and writers 
have, in other lands, not seldom given similar 
evidences of precocious cleverness, Metastasio, an 
eminent Italian poet, when only ten years of age 
displayed such a talent for extemporising in verse 
as to attract the notice of the celebrated Gravina, 
who took him under his protection, The young 
poet being thus placed in easy circumstances, de- 
voted himself to his favourite study, and under the 

idance of the celebrated singer Maria Romanina 
(afterwards Bulgarelli), created the modern Italian 
opera. The most celebrated dramatic poet of 
Scandinavia, Adam Oehlenschlaeger, when quite a 
child evinced great skill in writing verses. Even 
in his ninth year he wrote short comedies for 
private theatricals in which the child-performers 
were himself, his sister, and a friend. oughout 
his life he displayed strong feelings and great 
earnestness of purpose, which gained him uni- 
versal respect while he lived, and more than regal 
honours at his death. 

John O’Keefe, a well-known dramatist, at the 
age of fifteen wrote a comedy in five acts. Among 
his early productions was a kind of histrionic 
monologue called Tony Lumpkin’s Rambles through 
Dublin, which afforded him abundant scope for the 
exhibition of broad humour, and was received with 
applause not only in Dublin, his native city, but 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. He subse- 
quently produced nearly fifty comedies, comic 
operas, and farces, many of which acquired a 
flattering popularity. 

John Payne, an American actor and dramatist, 
was another prodigy from childhood, He was a 
writer for the press, and editor of the Thespian 
Mirror when only in his thirteenth year. Three 
years later he appeared as Norval in Douglas at 
the Park Theatre, New York, Coming to England, 
he made his début at Drury Lane in his twenty- 
first year ; and afterwards prepared dramas for the 
Loadon wines, in most of which Charles Kemble 
ap 

ainters and sculptors, as well as musicians and 
authors, can shew many cases of precocious clever- 
ness in their annals. Princess Marie of Orleans, 
“pad of Louis-Philippe, evinced from child- 
hood a remarkable love of the fine arts, especially 
of sculpture. This branch of art she aaa. 
with a zeal and assiduity that soon gave her a 
prominent place among the most distinguished 


artists of her time. Her marvellous statue of 
Joan of Arc in the Museum of Versailles was 
finished before she reached her twentieth year, 
She also produced numerous bas-reliefs, busts, and 
statuettes of rare beauty and excellence. 

The genius of Stevens, one of the greatest 
decorative artists of modern times, shewed itself 
at a very early age. Those who have seen the 
Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
after being so many years in erection, can judge 
what that artist’s powers were in their maturity. 
Turner may be quoted as another example of 
precocity ; and how the great animal painter Sir 
Edwin Landseer, gave early indications of his 
genius, may be judged when we are told that 
4 drew animals well before he was five years 
old. 

There are many persons who, if we are to place 
full credence in their biographers, must have been 
extraordinary marvels of precocity and cleverness, 
Anne Maria Schurman, for example, who was the 
boast of Germany, was one of this description. 
At the age of six, and without instruction, she cut 
in paper the most delicate figures ; at eight, she 
learned in a few days to paint flowers, which, it 
should be added, were highly esteemed ; and two 
years later it cost her only five hours’ application 
to learn the art of embroidering with elegance. 
Her talents for higher attainments, we are told, 
did not develop themselves till she was twelve 
years of age, when they were discovered in the 
following manner. Her brothers were studyin 
in the apartment where she sat, and it was notice 
that whenever their memories failed in the recital 
of their lessons, the little girl prompted them 
without any previous knowledge of their tasks 
except what she had gained from hearing the boys 
them over. In she made extra- 
ordina rogress, and is said to have perfectl 
the German, Low-Dutch, 
English, Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages. Her 
knowledge of science and her skill in music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture were also extraordinary ; and her 
talent for modelling was shewn by the wax portrait 
she contrived to make of herself with the aid of 
a mirror. When it is added that her letters were 
not only valuable for the elegance of their style 
but for the beauty of the written characters, which 
caused the said epistles to be preserved as cabinet 
curiosities, we may judge what a prodigy of clever- 
ness was foreshadowed by the talents she displayed 
as a child, 

In A Father's Memoirs of his Child, by Dr 
Malkin, it is just possible that the ‘trivial fond 
records’ of a precocious child may be dwelt upon 
with a minuteness betraying the partiality of a 
parent, Whether it is thought so or not in the 
present case, the biographer has furnished plenty 


of evidence to ‘ge the extraordinary talents of | ; 


his son. He tells us that Thomas Malkin learned 
to read, spell, and write with a rapidity that can 
scarcely be credited, and that on attaining the age 
of three years he wrote a letter to his mother with 
a pencil, and others to some of his relatives a few 
months afterwards. A year later he had learned 
the Greek alphabet, and had so far advanced in 
Latin as to write an exercise every day with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. He drew maps and 
heads with correctness, wrote fables in his seventh 
year and made some respectable attempts at 
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tical composition. His fertile imagination was 
rte layed in his idea of an imaginary country 
called ‘Allestone,” of which he gave vivid and 
intelligent descriptions. He wrote part of its 
history in a number of letters and tales, and drew 
a map of this fanciful kingdom, giving names of 
his own invention to the principal mountains, 
rivers, sea-port towns, and villages. This was 
however, one of the last efforts of his genius, for 
‘this youthful prodigy died before he was seven 
years of age. 

John Barretier is declared to have been master 
ot five languages when he was only nine years of 
age. In his eleventh year he published a learned 
letter in Latin, and translated the Travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin from the Hebrew into the French. Four 
years later the fame of his learning and’ writings 
attracted the notice of the king of Prussia, who 
sent for him to court. When passing through 
Halle on his journey, he so distinguished himself 
in his conversation with the professors of the 
university that they offered him the degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy. The whole university was 
delighted and amazed with his wit and knowledge; 
and on his arrival at Berlin the king honoured 
him with peculiar marks of distinction, declaring 
that such abilities properly cultivated might exalt 
Barretier in ten years to be the greatest minister 
of state in Europe. But the young philosopher 
was not dazzled with such prospects, and returned 
to Halle to pursue his studies, His health un- 
fortunately gave way in his nineteenth year, 
and after lingering for eighteen months he died ; 
another illustration of the expression ‘too clever 
to live long.’ 

Another prodigy was Dorothy Schlozer, a 
Hanoverian lady, who was thought worthy of the 
highest academical honours of the university of 
Gottingen, and had the degree of Doctor in Philo- 
sophy conferred upon her when she was only 
seventeen —_ of age. Before she was three 
years old she was taught Low-German ; and three 
years later learned French and German ; and after 
receiving ten lessons in geometry, was able to 
answer abtruse questions, Other languages were 
next acquired with singular rapidity ; and before 
she was fourteen she knew Latin and Greek, and 
had become a good classical scholar. She also 
made herself acquainted with almost every branch 
of polite literature, as well as many of the sciences, 
As an instance of this lady’s indefatigable industry, 
it may be mentioned that she visited the deepest 
mines in the Harz Forest in the common garb of 
a labourer, to gain in mineralogy. 

It is said that Blaise Pascal, one of the most 
—— thinkers and accomplished writers of 

rance, exhibited precocious proofs of genius, 
especially in mathematics, from his earliest child- 
hood, Having been purposely kept in igno- 
rance of geometry, lest his propensity in that 
direction should interfere with the prosecution 
of other studies, his self-prompted genius dis- 
covered for itself the elementary truths of the 
forbidden science, When quite a boy, he was dis- 
covered by his father in the act of demonstrating 
on the pavement of an old hall where he used to 
play, and by means of a rude diagram he traced 
with a piece of coal a proposition which corre- 
sponded to the thirty-second of the First Book of 

uclid. At the age of sixteen he composed a 
tractate on conic sections, which excited great 


admiration. Three years later he invented his 
celebrated arithmetical machine ; and at the age of 
twenty-six he had composed the greater part of 
his mathematical works, and made those brilliant 
experiments in hydrostatics and pneumatics which 
ranked him amongst the first natural philosophers 
of his time. 

From such examples then, it will be seen that 
precocious cleverness has not in by any means 
every case betokened for the possessors either an 
unsuccessful life or an early death. 

On the other hand however, we are inclined 
to think that the early development of unusual 
talent is but too frequently fraught with evil 
results to its possessor. At an age when he ought 
to be mingling with his fellows at school and 
joining in their pastimes, the ‘ prodigy’ is pouring 
over books of abstruse science, or perhaps racking 
his young brain in thinking out some new mathe- 
matical problem, or perfecting some intricate 
machine. His self-imposed studies engross a great 
section of the time that might be more fitly 
employed in needful recreation or in sleep. The 
triumphs he may be presently achieving, or which 
he is yet to gain, are too frequently purchased 
at the expense of the joys which Nature gives 
to her more soberly endowed children. 
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One of the most striking headlands on the South 
African coast is the Bluff of Natal. Its majestic 
position, standing boldly out from the mainland, 
and rising straight up from the deep blue ocean 
to a height of several hundred feet ; the brilliant 
hues of the thousand and one varieties of tropical 
foliage which cover its steep sides from top to 
bottom ; the clear sky above, and the bright plum- 
age of the birds flashing in the sun—all contribute 
to make the spot picturesque in the extreme, In 
the maze of the gigantic underwood on the Bluff, 
at the time of which I am writing, leopards, tiger- 
cats, monkeys, serpents, and other beasts and 


reptiles, roamed at will; the precipitous sides 
and wild entanglement insuring protection from 


the attacks of the hunter. Within the last few 
ears a road has been made up the Bluff, and a 
ighthouse now crowns the summit. The inner 
or northern side of the Bluff forms one side of 
the Bay of Natal, while low sandhills inclose it on 
the north. The northern coast is irregular, and 
a sandhill projecting far into the bay almost cuts 
it into two parts ; so ati a double harbour. 
From this point the harbour-bar stretches across ; 
and the water being there very shallow, vessels 
of large size are prevented from passing into the 
inner harbour. Fortunately, however, the Bluff 
protects them on the south; and except when 
north or east winds are blowing, a tolerably 
good anchorage is obtainable. On account of the 
impossibility of emigrant ships sailing over the 
bar, the early emigrants were transported from 
the ships to the beach in the inner harbour in 
large surf-boats, and frequently had to be carried 
through the surf to the shore by Kaffirs. On the 
sandhill that divides the bay there stand a look- 
out and the Port-captain or Harbour-master’s 
house ; and about two miles up the south shore 
is situated the town of Durban, the only road to 
which, at the date of this story, was through the 


bush-path. 
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Early in the afternoon of one of the hottest days 
of the summer of 185-, the thermometer register- 
ing something like one hundred and ten degrees 
in the shade, the bay as calm as glass, and the 
|| beach quite deserted, the men in the look-out 
were surprised to see a long rakish schooner sail 
round the Bluff and drop anchor in the outer bay. 
No sooner had she brought-to than a whale-boat 
was lowered and put off from her side, The 
Harbour-master hurried down, followed by half- 
a-dozen men, to the beach; and before the boat 
had reached the shore, a small crowd of white men 
and Kaffirs had gathered round. As the boat ran 
on to the shingle, a tall sallow man, whose bony 
frame, sharp eyes, and features proclaimed him an 
he spoke, jumped ashore and 
asked in a sharp nasal tone: ‘Who’s Boss [chief 
personage] here ?” 

‘I am the said that functionary, 
stepping forward. ‘Do you want me?’ 

Wal yes, I do—some. I’m Cap’n of the 
Cross schooner—thar she is, She’s 

sprung a bad leak, and I want to beach her here 
and examine her timbers, My lads is a’most done 
up with pumpin’. She’s fillin’ most awful quick ; 
and I want some men to come off and take a hand 
at the pumps. My crew can’t keep on much 


longer, I guess. 

‘Where are you from, and where bound, 
Captain?’ asked the Harbour-master, 

‘I’ve bin cruisin’ after whales, and thar’s a 

ile of ile aboard. But sir, if we stop palav’ring 
los I shan’t git my ship beached. What men can 
you git me, now, quick ?’ 

‘There’s plenty of Kaffirs about,’ said the 
Harbour-master ; ‘but you must get permission 
before you can take any of ’em off to your ship,’ 

‘Permission !’? echoed the ‘Wal, I 
never! Who’s got charge of this lot? Who do 


to?’ 

‘They don’t belong to anybody. This is a 
British colony, Captain. But you must get leave 
to take ’em aboard, or else you can’t have ’em,’ 
replied the Harbour-master emphatically. 

‘Who'll give me permission—you?’ asked the 
Captain. 

aan I can’t; you must go and get a magistrate’s 
order.’ 

*Whar’s he to be found? Jest shew me the 
way. Look sharp, Boss, ’cos I’m ina mortal hurry, 
you know,’ 

The Harbour-master turned away, saying: ‘ Up 
in Durban, and ’—— 

* How fur’s that ?’ broke in the Yankee, 

*A good two miles through the bush-path. 
Youll have to get a horse.’ 

‘Whar ’ll I git one asked the Captain. 

At this moment, Mr M‘Kay, the government 
Land Agent, who, full of officious curiosity, had 
come down from the Custom-house, pushed through 
the crowd and said: ‘J’l/ lend you a horse, Cap- 
tain. Just come this way.’ 

*You’re very obligin’ sir” said the Captain, 
turning and following the Agent. ‘I’ll accept your 
offer, and feel honoured.’ 

In a few minutes the horse was produced, and a 
nigger engaged to run ahead and shew the way. 
As the Captain mounted the horse, he turned to 
the Harbour-master and said: ‘ You'll be able to 
find boats enough to take fifty niggers off at 
once, eh ?’ 


*O yes ; we can do that.’ 

‘ Wal now,’ said the stranger as a parting obser. 
vation, ‘ain’t it a plaguy shame that a man can’t 
save his ship without all this palaver? Here’s 
the Southern Cross—as smart a schooner as ever 
sailed under Stars and Stripes—a-makin’ water 
like mad, and I’ve to go through all this here 
performance before I ken git a few darned niggers 
to pump.’ And away he rode towards Durban. 

he magistrate not only gave the American 
Captain the necessary order, but opened a bottle of 
wine and, drinking to his success, promised any 
further assistance that might lie in his power; and 
in two hours after leaving the harbour the stranger 
was half-way back again. 

During his absence, all had been bustle at the 
harbour. More Kaffirs had come down in the 
hope of being hired, and great was the amount of 
speculation as to the terms likely to be offered, 

hese Natal Kaffirs are runaway Zulus, who, 
having once deserted, are barred from returning to 
Zululand under penalty of death. They are both 
brave and intelligent, and are a much finer set of 
men than the negroes of the west coast. From the 
look-out, the crew of the schooner could be seen 
pumping incessantly, a continuous stream pouring 
from her side ; and Mr M‘Kay, whose proffer of 
the horse was instigated more by the hope of profit 
than by disinterested kindness, for he was the 
owner of the surf-boats, was waiting with great 
impatience for the a? return, and calculat- 
ing the amount he would realise by the business, 

Sooner than could have been expected, the 
Captain came — up at a rattling pace; and 
jumping from the horse, said: ‘Here’s the per- 
mission, Boss, all correct and complete. And now, 
how many niggers ken I hev?’ 

‘Just as many as you like,’ said the Harbour- 
master ; ‘there they are waiting to be hired.’ 

‘Now, sir, tell me—what time in the mornin’ 
ken I git over the bar? I draw ten feet of 
water.’ 

‘Tide flows at six o'clock, and you could come 
over by eight, I should say,’ responded the Har- 
bour-master. 

‘Good. Wal, now, you boys, I'll give you 
seven and sixpence apiece to come and take turns 
all night. There’s a powerful lot o’ water in the 
hold by this time, and you’ll hev to work, I tell 
you.’ 

The pay was high, and a murmur of satisfaction 
ran through the crowd ; those among the Kaffirs 
who did not understand English having it ex- 
plained to them by those who did. The terms 
were good enough for many a white man standing 
round to jump at; but to work side by side with 
niggers was too degrading, and they were obliged 
to let the chance pass. 

‘Wal, boys, what say ?’ asked the Yankee. 

Several voices eagerly accepted the terms, and 
the Harbour-master asked how many he would 


engage. 

‘Jest hae stand in a row, boys, and I Il pick out 
the likely ones, Be smart; the sun’ll be down 
before we git aboard, if you don’t be slick.’ 

The Kaffirs were soon in line. The Captain 
walked up and down, surveying them, and care- 
fully picking out the biggest and strongest, until 
he had selected about sixty. This was a large 
number for the work ; but it was put down by 
Mr M‘Kay and the Harbour-master to Yankee 


Ip, 
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enterprise ; and in a few minutes the surf-boats 
with all the niggers on board were afloat. 

‘I will come off to you in the morning, 
Captain, and bring you a pilot, said the Harbour- 
master. 

‘Wal, now, that’s friendly of you, Boss, Really, 
if you would, I should take it kind,’ responded the 
Yankee. 

will, said the Harbour-master ; ‘I'll come off 
when the tide makes.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said the Captain, as he 
stepped into the whale-boat, ‘You won’t forget 
to come ?? 

not,’ replied the Harbour-master. 
‘ -night. 

‘Good-night,’ said the stranger, with a grim 
smile, waving his hand as the boat pulled away. 

When the surf-boats returned, the men with 
them reported the Southern Cross to be just as 
smart and trim a craft as the Captain had said 
she was. They also reported the safe transference 
of the dingy volunteers. The sun went down, and 
in ten minutes the scorching hot day had given 
place to a beautiful tropical night. 


Before the sun had risen on the following 
morning, the Port-captain, Mr M‘Kay, and the 
look-out men were already assembled on the sand- 
point ; and as the first flush of ee came 
rapidly spreading over land and sea, they strained 
their eyes across the bay, eager to catch an earl 
glimpse of the schooner, whose arrival and condi- 
tion had caused such unusual excitement the day 
before. Well might they start and stare in speech- 
less astonishment. There was the bay all right, 
and there was the Bluff beyond it, but nothing 
else! No Southern Cross! No ship at all! Noth- 
ing to mark where she had lain at anchor on the 

revious night. What could it mean? Could she 
fone foundered with all hands? No; for there 
was not depth of water sufficient to cover her 
masts if she had. Could she have broken away 
and gone ashore? Impossible, for the wind, a 
mere capful, was off the land. 

‘She’s gone!’ was the first exclamation which 
broke the silence—‘ clean gone !’ 

‘What can it mean?’ asked Mr M‘Kay. 

‘Mean?’ said the Harbour-master—‘ mean ? 
That we’re all born fools—that’s what it 
means,’ 

‘Why, how?’ gasped the bewildered Agent. 

‘How?’ responded the Harbour-master. ‘Why 
was he so geen ae about the sort of Kaffirs 
he engaged? Wouldn’t any kind of Kaffirs do 
for working pumps? Of course they would. I 
can see it all now. She was no whaler. She had 
sprung no leak, She was a Yankee slaver, that’s 
what she was ; and we ought all to be shot for not 
seeing it before.’ 

A thrill of horror pas through the group. It 
was as clear as daylight now. 

‘But we saw them pumping the water out of 
her,’ said the Agent, after a pause. 

‘Of course you did. But you didn’t see the 
other side of her, did you, Mr M‘Kay ?’ 

‘ Well, no,’ responded the Agent. 

‘No; but if you had, you’d have seen ’em 
Rrmping the water in! That’s what it was, 

fr M‘Kay—the rascals were pumping it in on 
the starboard side, and out again on the port; 
don’t you see ?’ 


‘Yes, I see now,’ sighed the Agent. 

‘Sixty niggers kidnapped before our very eyes!’ 
continued the Harbour-master. ‘A pretty 
upon my word!’ 

‘Beg pardon sir,’ said one of the men; ‘p’raps 
she’s in sight now sir—if we was to pull off in 
the boat round the Bluff head sir.’ 

‘What’s the good of that?’ growled the Har- 
bour-master. 

‘O’ny p’raps we might see what course she was 
a-takin’ ; and in case the Admiral was to come 
round, we could say which way she was a-goin’ 
sir. 

‘Oh, she’s out o’ sight by this time, never fear,’ 
said the Harbour-master. ‘ But man the boat, and 
we'll see,’ 

Away went the men to get the boat out; and 
away went the Harbour-master and Mr M‘Kay 
after them down to the beach. 

‘No wonder he was so agg the rascal ! 
Why, every one of those Kaffirs will fetch five 
hundred dollars in America. He’s done a very 
fair day’s work, and no mistake, Mr M‘Kay.’ 

‘Yes; and never paid me for the hire of my 
boats,’ dolefully responded the Agent; ‘and I lent 
the scoundrel my horse too !’ 

‘Well, it’s no use now. But where our senses 
were, Mr M‘Kay, to be outwitted like that, I can’t 
think. I shall hear of this again. If only the 
Admiral would cruise round here, we might catch 
’em now; but we shan’t see him for months, 
maybe. It’s about the deepest move that ever I 
heard of.’ 

By this time the boat was out and manned, and 
a hearty pull took them to the Bluff head in half 
an hour; but no sign of the slaver was to be 
seen. 

The next day a southern-bound brig dropped 
anchor in the outer bay, and sent ashore for some 
fresh meat. The Harbour-master went off to her, 
and gave the captain a letter to deliver to the 
Admiral if he fell in with him, or to leave at the 
Cape if he did not, Although the letter reached 
the Admiral within a week, and he put off to sea 
on the chance of falling in with some news of the 
Southern Cross, no more was ever heard of that 
Yankee Whaler. 


EXPERIENCES OF A STROLLING 
ACTRESS. 


IMPROMPTU DROLLERIES, 


My first experience of a theatre was a particularly 
unpleasant one. My mother—leading lady in a 
south of England corps dramatique—when I was 
a tiny urchin, after many entreaties on my part 
took me with her one evening, and placed me in 
an out-of-the-way nook behind the scenes, to see 
the first act of the piece, which she told me was 
called The Vampire, or the Bride of the Isles. I 
had not the least notion of what either a vampire 
or a bride might be like, but was on the tiptoe 
of expectation; when my mother suddenly recol- 
lected that she had omitted to put on the tartan 
silk scarf which, as the Lady Margaret, it behoved 
her to wear, and told me to fetch it from her 
dressing-room. Intent on obeying her, I ran half- 
way across the stage, when the floor suddenly 
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opened beneath my feet. I fell a long, long way | agree with an old Yorkshirewoman, who observed, 
down, and alighted in the arms of a hideous | on seeing Lear and Cordelia come before the 


: a curtain in response to a ‘call’ just as she was 
Monster, with a yellowish-green cadaverous face shedding tears of pity for their hapless fate, that it 


and long dishevelled hair. The ground closed was ‘nowt but babby-wark’ (that is, child’s-play). 
at once over our heads, Escape was impossible; | Recently, the ghost of a murdered Countess, in 
and a feeble distant light just served to shew | the old tragedy of The Castle Spectre, was encored 
me that this frightful wretch and I were alone | at the conclusion of the fourth act, after having 
in a capacious dungeon, surrounded by beams, gna with lamp and dagger, and a wound in 


cranks, screws, blocks, and pulleys. At that time | 


I knew not their names; but from my remem- | vanished gracefully through the folding-doors of 
brance of some pictures that had been shewn me | the Castle Oratory in a flood of blue-fire, to the 
in a story of the Inquisition, I at once recognised | music of an impalpable harp, and a chorus of 
in them instruments of torture and of death ! (supposed) angels’ voices lustily singing ‘ Jubilate!’ 

The Monster, who seemed quite at home in this | Nothing therefore, could be more absurd than for 
terrible abode, tried to comfort me when I cried ; | the young Lady Angela to have to recover suddenly, 


but the closer he hugged me to his breast, the | be again overcome with terror, and again to fall 
, | into a swoon, while the shade of her respected 
more terrified I was, At last he sawa man ina 7 ant’ through the same ‘business’ 9s 


white jacket coming towards us, and called out: | me end made a second exit, under : 
precisely the 
‘Here, Watty, come and take this child to her came circumstances as on her previous appearance, 


mother,’ and with all the accompaniments of blue-fire, harp, 
‘Hollo!’ said the man, ‘has little missy fallen | and chorus. 
through the vampire trap ?” Performing dogs, camels, donkeys, goats, pigs, 


Dimly I began to comprehend that the ugly and even a magpie—of silver-spoon notoriety— 
Monster was an actor waiting in that dark and | have had to respond to ‘calls’ The very latest 
dismal cave until he should be wanted on the | I 

drama of Under the Gaslight, when the locomotive 
sage had «pantomime in which gan f seam on thanks 

‘ | irresistible encore ! 

but she came up again presently, without seeming| < Stage waits,’—Nothing throws such a damper 
any the worse ; whereas it took me all the evening, | over a performance as a ‘stage wait.’ One night 
even when quite safe on terra firma, to recover at a theatre a — a piece was to be 
from the effects of my transit to the shades represented in which four of the ladies and gentle- 
below. . men of the company should have begun the 

To the uninitiated, many expressions heard | Second scene. They were not forthcoming at the 
within the walls of a theatre sound strangely — time. The fact is they were two pairs 


. lovers in real as well as in stage life, and 
enough ; for example, the property-man says to| had run away to get married in opposition to 


his subordinate : ‘Joe, just iron those waves out, | their friends’ wishes. Presently, the audience grew 
will you? I’d like ’em nice and straight for the | clamorous, and began to hiss, The manager went 
Colleen Bawn’ Joe’s reply being: ‘I’ll do ’em/ on to crave their indulgence—being obliged to 
by-and-by ; they’re too damp at present.’ Or, | change the play—and the only apology that 
‘Has any one seen the crash?’ Or, ‘Who made occurred to him was that ‘the Misses Blank and 
that hole in the leap?’ ‘Go and ask the wardrobe- | Dash, and the Messrs Brown and Jones, had all 


keeper for the red cloaks for them supers as has to been suddenly taken ill ;’? an announcement that 
sit as mucky-coves [magnificoes] in the Senate 


4 : to the much enduring audience.—One night Prince 
Scene.’ ‘This thunder’s worn out; it’s cracked [udgar went off to inn a disloyal eltionia, 
from top to bottom. And so on, and should have been seen almost immediately 
One actress says to another: ‘ Please lend me a/ at the back of the stage haranguing them from 
“scream” for Fiordelisa’ (Fool's Revenge). To| the battlements ; but oblivious of this duty, the 
‘draw first blood’ is to get the first round of — pod retired to boa ban ——- = 
applause in a piece. ‘A pill’ is a long disagree- after a tedious ‘wait, the act-drop was lower 
part to A easy personate amidst yells of disapprobation ; and the unlucky 


ss : actor expiated his fault on the following ‘treasury 
and acceptable to the public is described as ‘all day’ by a fine of half a sovereign.—At Liverpool 


sack and sugar’ a star came to play in a brand-new comed he 

Calls and Encores.—Surely these compliments | theatre is tho | the dressing-rooms iarmener 
have now arrived at the height of absurdity. By| ous; the one appointed for Mr B—— to occupy 
degrees we have become reconciled to seeing} was so distant from the orchestra that the over- 
Othello and Desdemona, Richard and Richmond, | ture was unheard by him ; the call-boy, of course, 
Lady Isabel Carlyle and her child, Leah, &c, | ¥4S sent to summon him; but full ten minutes 
whom we have just beheld die—as per the author's before the “xg 


: " iece spoke a long speech, and then quietly 
for the purpose of bowing their acknowledgments Peraited the arrival othe supposed son, who, how- 


to an admiring auditory. This may gratify the | ever, did not make his appearance until after 
artistes’ vanity ; but it certainly helps to destroy | a tedious ‘wait’ Here, there were no hisses, the 
the interest in the drama’s illusion; and I entirely | theatre being attended chiefly by the upper classes ; 
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but the delay at the star’s reception, and 
acted as a wet-blanket on the evening’s amuse- 


ment. 

Realism.—A lady playing Louise the blind 
orphan girl, who had just been rescued from 
drowning, stands at the wing with a couple of 
pounds of pulverised ice hanging round her neck, 
in order that when the cue for her entrance is 
given, she may go on the stage shivering violently ; 
and she frequently stands ill-clad and bareheaded 
at an open door on a wintry night, as her maid 
phrases it, ‘practising her shivers.’ Such devo- 
tion to ‘realism’ is only exceeded by that of 
a certain actress, who, if report be correct, used 
to medicate herself every evening in her famous 
dying scene. Owing to the potion that she swal- 
lowed being actually poisonous, the convulsions 
and spasms that ieliowed were strictly genuine, 
and highly appreciated by the spectators. An 
antidote used to bring the artiste to in about 
an hour. 

Managers.—One of our best English managers 
is famous for writing a gigantic hand, spreading 
a very few words over several pages of note-paper. 
The response to Mr York’s application for an 
engagement as juvenile gentleman was brevity 
itself, consisting merely of one line from The 
Slave, in which Fogrum continually appeals to 
his Yorkshire Mentor, Sam Sharpset, for advice 
and assistance—namely, ‘York, you’re wanted !’ 
Here too is a copy of one of the foregoing mana- 
ger’s most lengthy epistles: ‘Dzar Sir—I cannot 
engage you this season’—that filled page number 
one; and on turning the leaf, the recipient 
would read as follows—‘unless you accept of 
ten shillings a week more than before; you are 
worth it” An excellent manager this. 

I subjoin a few more anecdotes which may 
perhaps amuse my readers. 

A juvenile gentleman whose voice was not by 
any means powerful, was representing Macduff. On 
his observing : ‘ My voice is in my sword, one of 
his auditors called out: ‘I’m glad you told us, 
Harry ; we were just wondering where it was.’— 
Another actor in the same character—well known 
to be an excellent combatant—was one night 
seized with a sudden and incontrollable presenti- 
ment that he should be mortally wounded in the 
fight that terminates the tragedy, so threw his 
sword down, and made a hasty and ignominious 
retreat. Poor Macbeth thus left in the lurch, 
imagined that some alarming illness had caused 
his enemy to back out. What was to be done? 
His death alone could satisfy poetic justice, and 
bring the piece to the orthodox conclusion ; so in 
desperation he rushed off and dragged in the first 
person he met with; this happened to be the 
physician. Handing Macduff’s sword to him, he 
spoke this remarkable extempore speech: ‘As 
killing is thy trade, now try thy hand upon thy 
master, as proxy for his coward foe” The com- 
bat was fought, and terminated of course with the 
tyrant king’s being defeated and stabbed through 
and through several times—to make quite sure of 
him, The audience cheered and called uproari- 
ously for the combatants. But the manager was 
not so well pleased, and fined the trio of actors— 
Macduff for not attending to his business; Macbeth 
for daring to ‘gag’ (take liberties with the text) in 
Shakspeare ; and the unlucky — for doing 
what he was actually forced to do. 


A very weak tenor in Dublin singing feebly, 
caused one of the gods to shout to an acquaintance 
across the gallery: ‘Corney, what noise is that ?’ 
‘Bedad,’ said Corney, ‘I believe it’s the gas whistlin’ 
in the pipe.’—In the same lively city, a late mayor 
gave his patronage, and was hailed with ‘a cheer 
for the ex-mayor!’ When quiet was restored, a 
voice called out : ‘Now, boys, a cheer for the 
Double X mayor!’ (Mr Guinness the great brewer 
was the gentleman then filling the civic chair.) A 
Sir William Fondlove, in The Love Chase, summing 
up his personal advantages, says, conceitedly 
enough: ‘I’m every atom what a man should 
be” A man slightly lame was playing the part, 
when at this point a voice from the pit cried: 
‘Barring the gamey leg, Freddy.’—On an Iago, who 
was ‘disfigured by a frightful obliquity of vision, 
saying to Othello, ‘Wear your eye thus ;’ one of 
the spectators unkindly remarked : ‘ He can’t, you 
fool! he hasn’t larnt to squint.’ 

A very tedious old actor, whose Hamlet occu- 
pies four hours, was once playing the part in a 
town in the Potteries, and with plenty of emphasis, 
but no discretion, was ‘ladling out’ the celebrated 
soliloquy, ‘To—be—or—not—to—be,’ when an 
irreverent gallery-boy called out to him: ‘ Oh, toss 
up for it, mister, and don’t preach.’ 

I was waiting at the wing one night to go on 
in the Grave Scene in Hamlet, when suddenly 
Mr Seek, who was the grave-digger on that occa- 
sion, asked me what tune he ought to sing his 
verses to ; so I whispered to him to sing them to 
the same tune as he had been singing something 
to the previous evening. He had never before 
gone on for the grave-digger, and had forgotten 
_ text, so actually sang both words and tune as 

ore : 

Three children slid upon the ice, 
All on a summer’s day i 

It so fell out they all fell in; 
The rest they ran away. 


This occurred at Workington, and strange to say, 
the highly respectable audience made no sign of 
being surprised at this strange version ! 

In a seaport town, Black-eyed Susan’s husband, 
the far-famed William, was thus addressed by the 
admiral, after his trial for striking his captain : 
‘The sentence of this court is, that you be hanged 
at the yard-arm of every ship in His Majesty’s 
service; and heaven have mercy on your 
soul!’ 


THE IRISH WAYFARER. 


A sUMMER or two ago I was spending a happy 
holiday at a Highland sheep-farm nestled in the 
wild hills of Lochaber, whose mountain streams, 
like silver threadlets, fall murmuringly to sleep in 
the blue lake below. No sound but the drowsy 
hum of heather-bees, unless at intervals the 
bleating of the sheep, or the wailing notes of 
the curlew, broke the silence of the hills, 

The farm itself was picturesque to a degree, 
with even a well-trimmed garden, where, in 
this rocky fastness, the pale blush-rose was not 
afraid to grow. But to my hero, One warm 
summer afternoon, as we were all engaged 
in the hayfield, some giving good assistance, 
and others, like myself, amusing ourselves, a 
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worn, weary-looking man was seen to approach. 
He carried a bundle on his back, and leant upon 
a large stick. The stranger raised his hat as 
he approached, but looked shy more than any- 
thing else, and did not speak, At a nearer 
view, I saw that the man was young compara- 
tively, though fatigue and exposure had aged 
him, and turned his hair to iron gray. The 
farmer asked him, with the quick native instinct 
of hospitality, if he wanted a night’s lodging ; to 
which he replied, that it would be a great kind- 
ness if he were allowed to sleep in the barn or 
any other place ; and directly I said to myself: 
You are an Irishman, but you are not an Irish- 
man of the lower orders.’ The rich accents of his 
mother-tongue fell mellifluous, and as I looked at 
him I saw the open countenance and honest blue 
eye of his race. His dress was threadbare and 
tattered, though he strove to conceal it as much as 
possible; and his whole appearance indicated a 
forlorn woe-begone stranger—a wanderer, in fact, 
houseless and homeless. The night shadows 
began to fall and day steal away as we returned 
to the house; and after supper, according to 
custom, as a family we proceeded to the big 
kitchen, where shepherds, servants, and dogs had 
all gathered for family worship. 

Next morning, in wandering about the yard I 
met. in with our stray visitor, whose name was 
Charles Macarthy, and something about him 
attracted me strangely; I felt fascinated by him ; 
but that feeling was general among the other 
members of the family, for he had been already 
invited to stay and rest here‘ another week. 
He was shy, as I said before, with nothing of the 
manner of a beggar about him; neither forward 
nor intrusive, and never trying to appeal for 

ity. 
. a from him at intervals many interesting 
details. He told me that he led this wandering 
life on account of a great Unrest that possessed 
him; that he was troubled with depression of 
spirits; but that he should recover himself. This 
last remark he always kept repeating. He said: 
‘My friends are in Ireland; but I cannot pos- 
sibly go to see them till I recover myself; for 
they would be ashamed to recognise such a poor 
wretch as I am. I inferred from his account of 
his early life and education, that he must have 
been a member of a distinguished Irish family. 
He read and spoke the Latin, French, and German 
languages with fluency, and seemed to be familiar 
with every detail of British, and I may say 
European history. He told me he had at one time 
made a special study of the history of the popes ; 
and he spoke of monastic life and rigours in Spain 
and Italy with such seeming knowledge, that it 
slowly dawned on us that this wanderer had at 
one time been a devoted servant of Rome. Indeed 
one day, as he was sitting at a table painting 
a crucifix and shrine, which he said was to be a 
present for me, an old servant observed to me in 
Gaelic (of which we imagined he knew nothing) : 
‘I’m thinking he’s an old priest.’ He flung down 


the brushes, turned on her with a face black as 
thunder, and demanded angrily: ‘How did she 
know he was an old priest ? and what was her 
business with what he had been?’ For the rest 
of the day he went about gloomy, and remained 
in that state till next day. That afternoon the 
lady of the house (who was poor Charles Macarthy’s 
best friend), her cousin and I, were in the drawing. 
room having some music, After some time a 
timid tap was heard at the door; and on opening 
it, here was our strange guest quite subdued by 
the ‘concord of sweet sound.’ He begged that if 
he were allowed into the room, he might leave his 
old shoes outside; and this faint request was 
graciously acceded to, My friend asked him if he 
could play, and he replied that he would like to 
touch the instrument. He sat down; and verily 
the instrument seemed to live under his touch, 
and such a rare flood of melody followed as I 
have seldom listened to. His music was entirely 
classical, and much of it appeared to be voluntaries, 
or selections from masses. We more and more 
suspected his connection with some Roman Catholic 
order, from discussions which took place in the 
house during his stay; but in these he never 
became heated or overbearing, speaking with know- 
ledge and firmness on the general question, but 
repelling personal investigation. 

e told me he had travelled the length and 
breadth of Scotland on foot, and had at this time 
crossed the hills from Glenfinnan, where the 
priest, a fine gentlemanly man, had had a long 
conversation with him, and given him his supper 
and a half-crown. 

On the following Sabbath we went to church 
as usual, and left Macarthy, apparently in good 
spirits, with the shepherds, 

On our return, 1 observed that he wore his 
moody expression, and did not meet us with his 
usual open smile. He could not be got to tell 
what was wrong with him. I pressed him, and 
at last he volleyed out: ‘What is not wrong? 
None of you have spoken to me to-day. Why did 

ou all go away and leave me here alone? I have 

n associating to-day with creatures not one step 
removed beyond the brute creation.’ And this 
was the cause of great offence ; the simple unedu- 
cated shepherds were not society congenial to the 
soul of this wayfarer. Poor fellow! he was 
immediately angry with himself for this outburst, 
and begged next day to get the Family Bible, 
in which he inscribed the names of the children 
in the most exquisite illuminated styles. In these 
painted devices he excelled any I have ever 
seen, and I cherish in my manuscript album 
some choice specimens, the handiwork of Charles 
Macarthy. I am happy to possess also some 
English and French verses from his pen, and 
these are the most admired in my book. 

The subject of my tale left us in the beginning 
of the following week, and I felt a keen pang of 
regret as I saw the last of the poor wayfarer. He 
left behind him a pleasant remembrance not soon 
to be eradicated. It was touching to contemplate 
a mind so gifted, so stored with rare intelligence ; 
a person so distinguished-looking even in poverty 
and rags; a taste so fine, a courtesy so natural— 
all unhinged, ‘like sweet bells jangled,’ by the 
overwhelming load of an ever-recurring melan- 
choly. 

[Should the foregoing narrative meet the eye 
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of the Wayfarer or of any one acquainted with his 
subsequent wanderings, we should esteem it a 
favour to be made acquainted with any further 
particulars of interest.—Eb., ] 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tur Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Electric Lighting has been pub- 
lished, and may be regarded as favourable to the 
new process of illumination; but not favourable 
to the conferring on gas companies the privilege 
of laying on the electric light, which, committed 
to their care, might have a slow development. 
And the Committee are of opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived for giving general powers 
to private electric companies to break up the 
streets; but the proprietors of large buildings, 
lecture-halls, theatres, factories, are free to gene- 
rate electricity for their own use without further 
delay or legislative sanction. As regards the light 
itself, attention is drawn to the peculiarity that 
it pete a transformation of energy in a singu- 
larly complete manner. The energy of one-horse 

ower, for example, may be converted into gas- 
ight, yielding a luminosity equal to twelve-candle 

wer; but the same amount of energy trans- 
ormed into electric light produces sixteen-hundred- 
candle power. ‘It is therefore not surprising,’ as 
stated in the Report, ‘that while many practical 
witnesses see serious difficulties in the speedy 
adaptation of the electric light to useful purposes 
of illumination, the scientific witnesses see in this 
economy of force the means of great industrial 
development, and believe that in the future it is 
destined to take a leading part in public and 
private illumination. On one point all are agreed 
—namely, that the electric light will produce little 
of that vitiated air which is largely formed by 
the products of combustion of ordinary illumi- 
nants,’ And further, the scientific witnesses are 
of opinion that ‘in the future the electric current 
may be extensively used to transmit power as well 
as light to considerable distances, so that the 
applied to mechanical during the 

ay may be made available for light during the 
night.’ On the question of cost as compared with 
gas, the Committee are not of opinion that the eco- 
nomy for equal illumination has been conclusively 
established. 

The theory that there is some relation between 
terrestrial magnetism and manifestation of sun- 
spots is strengthened by researches made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Mr Ellis, one of 
the assistants in that establishment, after careful 
examination of the observations made from 1841 
to 1877—a period of thirty-six years—includin 
the diurnal range of magnetic declination an 
horizontal force, finds that ‘in addition to the 
ordinary diurnal and annual changes, there appears 
to exist, in the magnetic diurnal ranges, an ine- 
quality of marked character, and of longer period, 
resembling in its features the well-established 
eleven-year sunspot period.’ And that which is 
true of the regular movements is true also of 
the irregular, as very remarkable correspondences 
are shewn between the rapid sunspot and the 
sudden magnetic variations; but generally the 
magnetic epochs are somewhat later than the 


corresponding sunspot epochs. And lastly, Mr, glass an 


Ellis states that ‘it seems probable that the annual 
inequalities of magnetic diurnal range are subject 
also to pee variation, being increased at the 
time of a sunspot maximum, when the mean 
diurnal range is increased, and diminished at the 
time of a sunspot minimum, when the mean 
diurnal range is diminished.’ This confirmation, 
under the authority of Sir George Airy, Astrono- 
mer-Royal, of an important theory, will be very 
interesting to physicists. 

It has been proved in Paris that vicious horses 
may be effectually cured by electro-magnetism. 
With bits, bridles, nose-bands, and curbs specially 
constructed so as to apply a gentle current to the 
required place, the current being supplied by an 
electro-magnet easily portable, seven of the most 
violent horses among twelve thousand were reduced 
to obedience, and allowed themselves to be shod. 
Some horses required two applications, some three ; 
but all were completely cured of their vicious pro- 
pensities, and without any weakening or stupefy- 
ing effect. Particulars of the method of treat- 
ment, and the results, are published in the Procés- 
verbaux of the Société d’Encouragement pour 
UIndustrie Nationale. 

Dr Cunningham, of the government sanitary 
staff in Calcutta, has made a careful investigation 
‘on certain effects of starvation on vegetable and 
animal tissues,’ One effect in the human subject 
is the destruction of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. Hence the digestion and assimilation of 
nutritive materials supplied in the food must 
necessarily be impaired or destroyed, according 
to the degree of morbid change. Under such 
circumstances, the food elements not being sub- 
mitted to their normal transformations, become 
mere foreign bodies liable to undergo decomposi- 
tion, and well adapted to cause irritation. The 
conclusion to be drawn is one that should be 
kept in mind by the functionaries appointed to 
administer relief in time of famine. The starva- 
tion must not be allowed to go on too long ; for, 
as Dr Cunningham observes, ‘the fatal diarrhea 
and dysentery first manifested itself in people 
after their admission into the relief camps. The 
investigations shew the absolute necessity of great 
caution in regard to dietetic experiments and 
dietetic systems of punishment. They shew that 
it is not safe to push such procedures in the beliet 
that so long as no evident active evil results 
present themselves, we can at any time pull up 
and restore things to their normal state.’ 

Dr Roberts, F.R.S., of the Royal 
Manchester, has found that the property of milk- 
curdling is not exclusively confined to the gastric 
ferment, as has long been supposed, but that the 
pancreas of the pig, the ox, and sheep yields a 
ferment of similar oe i ‘The brine extract 
of pancreas, he remarks, ‘or pancreatic rennet 
as it may be called, seems to act on milk exactl 
in the same way as rennet made from the calf’s 
stomach. It coagulates casein actively, both in 
neutral and alkaline milk, and it may be assumed 
as probable—at least until further inquiry—that 
the curdling agent of the stomach and the curd- 
ling agent of the pancreas are one and the same 
ferment.’ : 

Mr Gunning, in order to test Pasteur’s assertion 
that micro-organisms (germs) can exist without 
free oxygen, constructed apparatus entirely of 

i therein inclosed quantities of putrefy- 
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ing matters with which putrefaction-bacteria had 
been mixed, and excluded oxygen as far as pos- 
sible, in some instances substances being used to 
absorb the oxygen, in others the vessels being 
filled with hydrogen or nitrogen. The experiment 
was carried on at different temperatures during 
eighteen months, and the conclusion drawn is, 
‘that exclusion of oxygen produces the death of 
the bacteria, and stops the putrefaction ;’ and that 
utrefaction does not begin again unless fresh 
Eecadia are introduced when air is admitted. 

As part of the works for the supply of water 
to the town of Lausanne, a tunnel was hewn 
through a sandstone bluff. During the excavation 
the workmen found exuding from the crevices 
in the rock a milky white gelatinous substance 
somewhat resembling starch, to which they gave 
the name ‘mineral bacon,’ This novel substance 
was talked about. Specimens were obtained by 
Professor Renevier, who has given an account 
of his examination thereof to the Société Vau- 
doise des Sciences Naturelles, and from this we 
learn that the so-called mineral bacon is a gela- 
tinous silicate of a kind hitherto undescribed, 
but having some similarity to a substance known 
to mineralogists as Chabasie. The difference be- 
tween them, as Professor Renevier suggests, may 
be merely a difference of crystallisation ; and we 
may, he remarks, ‘consider our gelatinous silicate 
as a Chabasie in course of formation. Soft and 
amorphous substances, are they not, in fact, 
minerals in an embryonic state, while crystals 
are minerals in a perfect state ?’ 

As supplementary to this curious fact in Switzer- 
land, we mention the discovery of mineral wax, 
ozokerit, in the Wahsatch Mountains near Lake 
Utah. A district sixty miles in length by twenty 
in breadth is occupied by beds of shale, and in 
this shale the wax occurs in layers varying from a 
streak to twenty feet in thickness, and the quantity 
is described as ‘ enormous.’ 

In 1865 a boring for petroleum was begun near 
Goderich, Upper Canada, on the border of Lake 
Huron. The adventurers found not what they 
were in search of, oil, but a bed of rock-salt 
thirty feet thick, at a depth of nine hundred and 
sixty-four feet. Since then, within a distance of 
fifty miles, other borings have made known the 
existence of beds of gp salt from ten to sixty 
feet in thickness. In some places, deposits of 
brine have been met with, which already are 
turned to profit in the manufacture of salt on a 
men scale ; and as mining operations to ‘get’ the 
rock-salt are planned, there will be a further 
development of the industrial resources of the 
region round Goderich. 

A writer in the American Journal makes known 
that ‘terrible destruction’ is going on in the forests 
of Nevada by the mining population, who are 
utterly reckless in the use of timber. The forests 
of that state, he remarks, consist of a few species 
adapted to struggle with adverse conditions of soil 
and climate, and are of immense age, most of the 
trees having reached maturity only after centuries 
of exceedingly slow growth. On this account, and 
on their importance in so dry a climate, as reser- 
voirs of moisture, he recommends that the forest- 
ranges belonging to the general government should 
be carefully protected. Among the trees, a species 
known as Nut Pine (Pinus monophylia) is pointed 
out as suitable for the bare and dry hill-sides of 


the south of Europe, which have so long resisted 
the endeavours made to plant them with an 
European tree. While young, the Nut Pine grows 
strictly pyramidal ; the pleasing glaucous tints of 
its foliage commend it to the lovers of ornamental 
conifers ; and its delicately flavoured seeds, pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, would be no unim- 
portant article among the food resources of a hill 
country. 

A statistical Report drawn up by the Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Washington contains par- 
ticulars of the agricultural produce of the United 
States, which seem amazing. Last year, thirty 
million acres, an area nearly equal to the whole of 
England, were under wheat, and the produce was 
more than four hundred and twenty-two million 
bushels. The estimate for the present year is sixty 
million bushels more. The yield of oats from twelve 
million eight hundred thousand acres was more than 
four hundred and six million bushels ; of barley 
from one million six hundred thousand acres, more 
than forty-two million bushels; and of buckwheat 
about twelve million bushels were harvested. 
But maize heads the list with thirteen hundred 
and forty-two million five hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand bushels, from fifty million three hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand one hundred and thirteen 
acres, in 1877. Add to these magnificent totals 
the potato and other root crops, and as we hinted 
in a recent article, the claim of America to feed 
the world will be acknowledged. 

The Cooper Union is a New York institution for 
the advancement of science and art. The trustees, 
in their twentieth annual Report, just published, 
state that their chief aim is to teach all conditions 
and ranks of men and women to work with their 
hands: they consider it as important for a man 
with pecuniary resources to be possessed of manual 
skill, as for one who must earn his daily bread, 
They believe that schools of industry are a better 
safeguard against anarchy than ‘ schools’ of know- 
ledge, and that the general misery and pauperism, 
ever ready for vice and disorder, are more threat- 
ening to the maintenance of good government 
than what is called ‘ignorance,’ The results so 
far are encouraging: the number of pupils in the 
day and evening schools has been at times three 
thousand a day. In the Art School for women, 
drawing, painting, photography, and wood-engrav- 
ing are taught ; a department of telegraphy offers 
a resource to those devoid of artistic faculty; and 
for men there are schools of practical mechanics 
and engineering. In addition to all this, there is 
a library of more than fourteen thousand volumes, 
which is mueh resorted to; and prizes are given to 
the most proficient of the ye 

Perhaps it is not so well known as it ought to 
be that there are many places in London where 
mechanical instruction is given, and that more 
will shortly be available. The City Guilds are 
about to establish Technical Schools ; and a society 
—the Amateur Mechanics’ Workshop Association— 
are taking measures for the opening of workshops 
‘ wherein students, clerks, and others not at school 
may be taught practical science and mechanics 
during their leisure hours.’ They already possess 
lathes, cabinet-makers’ benches, glass-blowing appa- 
ratus, and a variety of tools; and, as is stated, 
several gentlemen well known in the scientific 
world are prepared to instruct. The number of 
members is already about six hundred, and a class 
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for the study and construction of electrical appa- 
ratus is making good progress. We heartily wish 
success to this praiseworthy undertaking. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
contains an account of a very remarkable snow- 
fall that took place in Kashmir, to the astonish- 
ment alike of the inhabitants and of meteoro- 
logists. Early in October 1877, snow began to 
fall, and continued almost without intermission 
up to May 1878, when the general depth was 
estimated at from thirty to forty feet. The effects 
were disastrous. Houses and villages were crushed 
under the enormous weight ; long ranges of hill- 
slope, with all their trees and vegetation, were 
swept away by avalanches, which left huge gaps 
in the primeval forests; and wild animals,*chiefly 
the ibex and bears, perished in large numbers. 
Much of the snow remained unmelted even in 
September 1878. 

‘The President of the Society, Mr W. T. Blan- 
ford, F.R.S., in his last anniversary address, ex- 
presses his hope that something will be done to 
remove the reproach that we have less knowledge 
of the rivers of India than of Africa, and that 
the sources of the Nile and Congo have been 
explored before those of the Brahmaputra and 
Irawadi. To penetrate Tibet, and thence explore 
the upper waters of the great streams that irrigate 
our Indian territory, would be difficult ; but able 
and willing explorers are ready to offer their 
services, If these are not accepted, the task will 
be accomplished by some adventurous Russian or 
German, 

Since the establishment of a central meteoro- 
logical office for the whole of India, telegraphic 
weather reports are received every day from forty- 
nine stations, ranging from Assam to Ceylon, and 
from Bombay to Burmah, giving the’ readings of 
barometers and thermometers, direction of wind 
and rainfall, On receipt of the reports at the 
government headquarters—Simla or Calcutta, ac- 
cording to season—they are printed with remarks, 
and promptly circulated. This practice is to 
be continued, with the, addition of lithographed 
weather-charts for India, similar to those pub- 
lished in Europe and the United States, ‘The 
time may come, says Mr Blanford, ‘when a 
meteorological report will have to be posted at 
every thannah (police station) in the empire, in 
order to warn farmers when to expect rain or 
fine weather for their crops; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that either a continuance of dry 
weather or heavy rainfalls could, in India, as a 
general rule, be foretold several days beforehand 
even now.’ 

Cyclones are carefully investigated, and some 
knowledge of the laws by which their movements 
are regulated has been obtained, and it is hoped 
that warning of their approach may ere long be 
given by telegraph. Destructive as those whirling 
storms are on the water, they are far more destruc- 
tive on the land by their huge invading sea- 
wave. In the Backergunge cyclone of 1876, one 
hundred thousand human lives perished ; and at 
Masulipatam, thirty thousand persons were swept 
away in a single night. 

With reference to Overseering in Demerara—an 
account of which we recently gave—the Colonial 
Com , 16 Leadenhall Street, London, will 
supply all needful information. In reply to 
many inquiries on the subject, we have to state 


that it is hazardous to go out to Demerara with- 
out having a situation previously secured, or 
letter of introduction to some person of influence 
in the colony. 


BIRD-NOTES. 
THREE SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 


WE are indebted to a lady contributor for the 
following bird-notes, 

Birds are not usually credited with half the intel- 
ligence or good qualities that are freely attri- 
buted to a few favoured animals ; but many well- 
authenticated instances prove them to possess a 
very large share. The following cases came under 
my own eyes. The first I will relate occurred 
when I resided in a detached country-house 
far from any town, and where I had many 
feathered friends, with whom I became on the 
most confidential terms. The winter had been 
exceptionally severe and long, the snow lying 
deep on the ground for a considerable time. 
The birds had suffered terribly. I had a large 
muster of daily pensioners; but as numbers were 
still frozen to death, I had an unused room turned 
into a refuge for the destitute, a temporary home 
for my out-patients ; and soon had a perfect aviary 
in it by merely leaving the window open from 
early in the morning till dusk, There were repre- 
sentatives of many families, and amongst them 
some not usually on sociable terms with mankind. 
One robin was soon the tamest of all my welcome 
visitors, and he remained long after the rest had 
left. He was so perfectly fearless that he not 
only made himself quite at home in his own 
quarters, but he would fly into an adjoining 
sitting-room, alight on the breakfast-table, pick 
up crumbs, and to the surprise and amusement of 
all, even perch on a loaf of bread and help him- 
self, calmly looking round with his large expres- 
sive eyes in a most entertaining manner, and 
eventually returning to his adopted home, where 
there was food and water ; therefore neither hunger 
nor thirst could have led him to pay these 
visits. 

- As the warmer days came on, he would sit near 
the open window and sing in the sunshine. He at 
length flew out ; and I feared that I should not see 
my pretty friend again ; but towards evening he 
returned to roost, and I closed the window as 
before. He continued to fly away and return thus 
for some time. Then he came in no longer, but 
would sit in a laurel bush close to the window 
and sing most sweetly. By degrees he came less 
frequently, and when birds began to build, I lost 
sight of him. I left the neighbourhood shortly 
after, and with sincere regret bade farewell to the 
hope of seeing my grateful little favourite again, 
I only trust that if he returned and sought for 
shelter in other winters, he may have found a 
welcome from later occupants of the house. I 
shall never forget his gratitude and trustfulness ; 
and all robins will for his sake be specially 
endeared to me. He was a beautiful specimen of 
his class ; and I often thought, in listening to his 
sweet wild notes, and in admiring his bright 
brown plumage and his vividly red breast, that 
if he had been a native of some tropical land, a 
far higher value would have been by most people 
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set upon him. But ‘no man is a prophet in his 
own country and amongst his own kindred,’ 


The second of my recollections in illustration of 
bird-life will be a very brief story to tell ; but 
it caused perhaps more actual amusement than 
either of the others. The servants had been for 
some time in the habit, during some very hard 
weather, of feeding a house-sparrow at the kitchen- 
door, and by degrees had lured him into coming 
inside. He grew so tame, that when they were 
sitting at the table he would hop about close to 
their chairs and go in and out underneath the 
table, and in this manner was a constant visitor 
for some weeks. He also subsequently visited 
my portion of the premises, and we became even 
greater friends. en the frost disappeared, I 
thought the sparrow had left us ; for on inquiry I 
found that he had not been seen for some days. 
One warm sunny morning I had opened the 
French-windows, but did not notice him outside, 
when suddenly I heard an extraordinary sound, 
something like the squeaking noise made in using 
india-rubber, or that of love-birds when going to 
roost. There on the carpet close to my feet was 
our old friend the sparrow, making an insane 
attempt at singing; and the house-sparrow not 
being exactly a song-bird, the nearest approach 
that he could make to music was the indescribable 
serenade that I had heard. He looked most ludi- 
crous; warbling his love-song in his new réle of 
tenor. I have no doubt that he was doing his 
utmost to express his thanks for our hospitality. 
It was the best acknowledgment that he could 
make, the sweetest song that he could sing. Sims 
Reeves could have done no more. After exhaust- 
ing all his powers of vocalisation, he flew away, 
and we never, to our knowledge, saw him again. 


The third of my sowvenirs probably the inhabi- 
tants of towns will consider a purely imaginary 
story, but it is nevertheless strictly true ; and 
country residents, in their constant observation of 
the habits of wild-birds, I have no doubt often 
hear of and witness instances quite as curious. 
Returning home from a long mountain ramble, I 
saw a poor little newly fledged bird on the 
roadside, evidently but lately out of the nest ; 
though there was neither hedge nor bush near 
to account for its being where it was. I took 
it home with me; but doubting whether I 
could rear one so young, I looked about 
to see if I could discover the parent-birds ; 
and soon gladly descried two hedge-sparrows 
following me, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement over the collapse of their domestic 
arrangements. Having heard that if a young bird 
be placed in a where it can be easily seen 
and heard by the old birds, they will con- 
tinue to feed it, 1 placed the little foundling in 
a cage and hung it on the porch. The heads of 
the family continued near, but never approached 
the cage; and as the sun was going down, I was 
at a loss what to do for the best. After a short 
consideration, I took the little ‘waif and stray,’ 
and holding it so that the father and mother 
could clearly see it, I walked slowly towards a 
corn-field—only divided by some hurdles from 
the garden—and saw that they still followed me, 
and continued to do so, till I reached my 
destination. There I held up my protégé for a 
= minutes well in view, and then quietly placed 


it on the ground, and stood a few paces off await- 
ing the result. After a short pause, I saw both 
the old birds fly down to the spot where I had 
left their newly-recovered treasure; and so the 
happy family were now reunited. 

About a week afterwards I was sitting near 
a window that opened down to the ground, 
and hearing an unusually loud twittering of 
birds in the garden, I feared that something 
had alarmed them. Close to the veranda I dis- 
covered the two hedge-sparrows and their loved 
one—now strong and able to fly—assembled 
before me, trying their utmost to attract atten- 
tion. The old birds were evidently immensely 
proud of their son and heir. I am perfectly 
convinced that they were the same trio. It was 
late in the building season; there had been 
no nests, to my certain knowledge, immediately 
round the house; no young birds had been seen 
near; and in any other case there would in all 
probability have been more than one hedge- 
s w hatched. Beyond a doubt this was the 


P easant termination of the wreck ashore in which | 


had so willingly come to the rescue. The visit 
was a thanks-offering for assistance at a time of 
need. They remained for some minutes triumph- 
antly exhibiting themselves, singing and chirping 
to the best of their ability; and then all three , 
flew away ‘to fresh fields and pastures new’ 
og ended three scenes in the romance of real 


IN THE WOODS. 


The following lines were suggested by the backward- 
ness of the past season. Flowers which in ordinary 
seasons ought to have bloomed early in May, only made 
their appearance in June; while in the latter month 
even primroses might be culled in ‘ sheltered nooks.’ 


Fearuery larches here and there 
Tremble in the fragrant air ; 

Slowly opening, ash-trees green 

With half-folded leaves are seen ; 
May-bloom lingering scarce full-blown, 
By its fragrant breath is known. 


Spring yet lingers—light leaves fall 
From the sweet wild-cherry boughs ; 

And the poplars slim and tall 
Fan with rustling leaves our brows ; 

In some sheltered nooks that lie 
Far from sunlight, you may still 
Pluck a primrose, if you will ; 

And on yonder hedge-bank high, 
Golden gorses, late and fair, 
Perfume all the sunny air ; 

While pale hyacinths, out of date, 
Sweet and faint their odour spread ; 
And tall oxlips brown and dead, 

For another spring-time wait ! 


And we hail the Summer gladly, 
Though its footsteps seem so slow ; 
And the flowers of Spring that blow 

Thus in June, smile somewhat sadly. 
Yet the seasons come and go, 

Still obedient to the call 
Of the Hand which ruleth all! 


East Loruray, June 24, 1879. 


J. H. 
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